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From the North Tottenham Co- 
operative and Labour News Bulletin we 
cull the following and we agree most 
heartily with the editor’s conclusions: 

Upwards of 60 members of the Cen- 
tral Women’s Section took part in and 
enjoyed the outing to Windsor and 
Eton on June 22nd. Members met at 
Waterloo and proceeded. by train to 
Windsor, where they made up small 
parties, each following its own bent. 
Some went by bus to Maidenhead, 
others took river trips, and yet others 
preferred to just laze in the Great Park 
or on the Eton bank of the Thames. 

The weather was grand and the 
countryside at its best, and all must 
have enjoyed the change from streets, 
streets, and more streets, 

One hears that other sections are 
planning similar outings. 


They will be met, as we were, by the 
slogan, “Is Your Journey Really Neces- 
sary?” The answer should be an un- 
qualified “Yes.” For life must go on, 
war or no war, and one day out of 365 
away from streets in new and pleasant 
surroundings is not too much to ask. 
A soldier on active service gets occa- 
sional leave, and all housewives are on 
active service these days. 
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Whom do we Want 
in the Party? 


(second article) 


With the advance of civilisation, or 
dare we say of Democracy, the bonds 
of class become loosened. From feudal 
days (from which demise we date the 
birth of a middle class) society evolved 
with growing complexity right, down 
to the Victorian era; by that time a 
lower and an upper middle class 
admittedly existed. 

But Victoria is as dead as Queen 
Anne (for which much thanks), and 
since the “good” queen’s days both 
population and the classes have multi- 
plied. We have jumped two hundred 
years. We have, however, no fresh 
terms for the new layers of society, and 
we must, therefore, lump together all 
those commercial, financial, educational 
or moderately well-off rentiers and 
salaried servants of industry (by-pro- 
ducts of Industrialism) under the 
generic term of the Middle Classes. 

Society, the whole of it, is better off 
to-day than at any time in history; 
probably, if we seek a talisman or a 
criterion by which to distinguish the 
strata of society we shall find no 
better guide to go by than the standard 
or mode of living. Income might suf- 
fice instead, but it is by no means 
reliable to class. Compare ad rem the 
income of parson and munition worker. 
The one, by most criterions, would be 
adjudged of the middle classes; the 
other of the working class. 

Let it be here understood that our 


outlook here is social, not economic. 
Marxism does not enter into this dis- 
cussion. Our examination is of society 
as we find it, not as we will it, or as we 
might classify it from an altogether 
different angle. 


Not so many years ago even the 
underpaid clerk professed a middle- 
class status. The advance of Trade 
Unionism has somewhat altered that, 
and the notion went out with the top 
hat. From the point of view of Labour 
that was all to the good. 

Except in industrial slum districts 
nobody seriously regards the lower-paid 
black-coated worker as other than 
what he is, i.e., a member of the work- 
ing classes, And this point is important 
in this discussion. Suburbia en masse 
can be, should be, and often is Labour. 
These are of those we do want. 

But even here there lies a pitfall. 
We speak of suburbia en masse not 
suburbia in excelsis; the suburbia of 
the council, house, the “estate,” the 
four and six-roomed house, invading 
though it might the domain of the 
villa. The working classes, indeed, 
include to-day a great measure of 
respectability, and this great section 
has a growing consciousness of 
solidarity with the manual workers. 

Mode of living is the great leveller 
and creator of class, and having re- 
ferred in our last article to the pre- 
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tender and the snob, we car afford to 
ignore them now and make our point 
that Labour’s first great extension must 
be here—among a definite section who 
are an essential part of industry. 


This is not the place where we wish 
to press that moral home or point the 
road. We merely wish, in passing, to 
emphasise that there is no dividing 
line, either economic or social, between 
the manual worker and the clerical 
worker, and such differences as there 
were in outlook and mode of living are 
rapidly disappearing, if not gone. Local 
Parties are mainly manned by the 
latter class (in contradistinction to the 
manning of the Trade Unions) though 
the manual workers outnumber the 
others in rank and file membership, 
especially affiliated membership. 

* * * \ 

It seems to us that if the black- 
coated worker takes such a prominent 
part in Party working that this fact 
may be taken as a proof of his worth 
to us. Following up this trail of 
thought, it would seem that the com- 
plete solidarity of both types of workers 
is something earnestly to be desired. 
If, therefore, we accept without ques- 
tion that the manual worker is of those 
“whom we want” it seems that the 
other fellow is no less earnestly to be 
desired, sought for and fought for. 
Yes, we do want these people, maybe 
badly. 

If our premises and observations are 
correct we shall find the middle classes 
consist not of two classes, upper and 
lower, but of several strata. And the 
strata do not lie horizontally any 
more than one finds that they do in 
geology. A class is bound more by 
common interest than equivalent cash 
income. 

Thus retired army and naval officers 
form a class in themselyes—perhaps 
two classes. Individual incomes among 
them vary greatly, yet they remain a 
‘class. Only in slight degree do like 
‘owners or earners of incomes in one 
‘class find, because of that factor, like 
interests with owners of like incomes 
among other classes. Blood is thicker 
than—bank balances. 

One of the blessings of modern 
democracy (and possibly the seed of its 
future exginction in its present form) 
is that there is no sharp line dividing 
class from class, caste from caste. Class 
and caste exist, but none end. They 
merge, and, indeed, to take our geolo- 


gical example again, they sometimes 
upthrust. ‘The lower lies on top, the 
higher slid over by a layer of new- 
found prominence. Such is society, 
such are its “classes”: and it simplifies 
our problem. 

Our next question, therefore, “where 
do the middle classes begin?” is some- 
what difficult to answer. We put that 
question to a friend and his answers 
curiously confirmed ~our dictum that 
standard or mode of living determined 
the strata. 

Our friend, more dogmatic than our- 
selves, laid down that the essential 
identifications of the middle classes 
were all to be got from the following 
questions: (1) Does the man live in a 
villa, ie, eight to twelve-roomed 
house; (2) keep a man or maids; (3) 
“lunch” and “dine” noon and night 
respectively; (4) order his own hours, 
excepting for professional purposes; (5) 
use a private phone, big car and travel 
first class; (6) practise a profession, or 
live on income, half-pay or retirement 
pension ? 

Answers to those questions might 
suffice to distinguish a person as 
“belonging” to the middle-class, but 
they hardly identify the strata. We 
therefore prefer to take one by one 
certain of these sections and examine 
their usefulness to our Party. 

* * * 


Probably the lowest stratum of the 
genuine middle classes is that contain- 
ing the great body of professional men, 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, headmasters 
(not teachers), superior factory staff, 
higher Local Government officers, some 
Civil Servants, shop owners (not small 
shopkeepers), higher insurance and 
banking officials, large factors, middle- 
men, buyers and some travellers. There 
are lots of others, but the essential 
bond is well-paid work enabling a cer- 
tain standard of living to be main- 
tained. 

Now here is a glutinous host for our 
propagandist or organising appetite, 
though we must not forget that though 
we lump them all together here as 
professional men (or women) there are 
several other divisions (lega!, medical, 
mercantile, Civil Service, etc.) into 
which they could be classified, it nat 
“classed.” That point would be more 
important here if we were considering 
now how “‘to get hold of’ them. 

But our theme is desirability. Whom 
do we want? 
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Now we confess, being of working- 
class origin and inclination ourselves, 
to a rooted prejudice to certain middle 
class ways. They themselves are re- 
sponsible for that. We dislike some of 
their domineering ways, their affecta- 
lions, their struggles and strivings for 
a place in the sun, the aloofness of so 
many; and we suspect (perhaps because 
we have never entered into) that 
camaraderie of loud talk and of like 
shouting to like, which seems to dis- 
tinguish this crowd, who recognise 
each other but not the others. 

We feel cold because we have felt 
cold. Lastly, we detest above all others 
that skinny type of woman, unmarried 
and childless, which this class produces 
in such appalling profusion—the old 
gals whose unlovely forms are to be 
seen so often on the Bench, in church, 
in the good societies for this and that, 
and (in this war) in command or in 
chief of any and every kind of enter- 
prise where a feline martinet can con- 
trive to be in charge. The road to hell is 
paved with good intentions: and the 
good intentions of these ladies not only 
pave the roads: they pave hell and 
push others into it. 

We hope we have now disillusioned 
every reader regarding any editorial 
middle-class leanings. Because it is the 
class we have just been examining (bar 
the felines) which we are going to 
suggest Labour needs and must cap- 
ture. Not all of it, of course. We are 
not so sure of the lawyers: but they'll 
come without seeking. But the 
medicals, yes; the scholastics, yes: Local 
Government and Government officials, 
yes; factory and business management, 
yes; scientists, yes. 

This lowest middle class is a gold 
mine and a mighty paying one if 
mined aright. But there’s a lot of un- 
wanted dirt in it. 

Managers, practitioners, directors, 
workers. educationalists, are all as 
essential to us as to society. 

We certainly cannot do without these 
people; for in their arts is the essence 
of an ordered society. 

Labour’s problem is how to attract 
those who are necessary to us and to 
the people, to combine their interests 
with ours and at the same time to 
stand off the dross which, in combina- 
tion with the gold, creates a class of 
essentially warring elements. 

But our space is exhausted and we 
must continue the subject next month. 


YOUTH 


“Youth,” the live organ of the West 
Fulham Labour League of Youth (to 
which we have before referred), con- 
tinues to be a most interesting and 
readable publication. From the July 
issue we quote the following :— 

An Epitaph to the faithful League of 
Youth members who always turn up! | 
When the meeting’s called to order, 

And you look around the room, 
You're sure to see some faces that 

From out the shadows loom; 

They are always at the meeting, and 

They stay until it’s through— 

The ones that I would mention are 

The Always Faithful Few! 

—With acknowledgments to “J.B.” 


A secretary writes:—TI have pleasure 
in enclosing renewal of subscription for 
the Labour Organiser. It is much 
appreciated. 

Another secretary writes :—Enclosed 
is cheque for {4 7s. 6d. for current 
year. The L.O. is about the only regular 
good publication Labour has these 
days. I should get some sentence 
passed on me by the E.C. if I failed to 
produce the good old monthly. 


The report of the Provisional E.C. of 
the East Midland Regional Council of 
the Labour Party covers the first six 
months’ working of this newly-estab- 
lished body. The Council has kicked 
off well, and its present affiliations 
represent 164,000 members, together 
with practically 100% representation of 
Divisional Labour Parties. 

The Provisional E.C. was able to 
report a satisfactory financial position 
and a six months’ working during 
which the Group work was much 
strengthened. 

A two-year plan for the development 
of individual membership is to be 
embarked upon with the object of in- 
creasing I.M. approximately to the pre- 
war level. The target aimed at is a 10% 
increase for 1943 and a further increase 
of 20% for 1944. This is by no means 
an impossibility or difficult accom- 
plishment even in wartime, and we 
hope the effort will succeed. The first 
annual meeting was held on June 26th. 


Following our usual custom our 
August issue contains a number of 
reprints from earlier issues. 
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Reprinted from “L.O.” March, 1933-: 


How to Keep Members 


AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE ON A PRESENT PROBLEM. 


Many Parties have told us from time 
to time that their problem is not al- 
ways that of how to make members, but 
that of holding them when obtained. 
We take this statement in some cases 
with the necessary grain of salt be- 
cause the membership has not always 
been first built up, and, unfortunately, 
there are friends who hesitate too long 
on the brink and are disposed to 
exaggerate difficulties and dangers 
without trying to overcome them. At 
the same time, there is real need for 
special attention to the problem of 
retaining members, hence this article. 
Our Party is largely in the experi- 
mental stage regarding the building 
and holding of a great membership; 
special attention to this problem is, 
therefore, all the more desirable. 


Ours is a Special Problem. 

In the first place, if the Labour Party 
is to become a great collecting agency 
(and by this we do not mean that our 
machine must degenerate into a 
collecting machine—that problem we 
shall deal with presently) one must 
recognise at once the _ differences 
between us and other agencies or enter- 
prises which depend upon weekly or 
regular collections. The landlord, for 
instance, has an entirely different 
problem. All the might of the law is 
behind him in enforcing his demand. 
Weekly debt collectors have the same 
force behind them more or less, and 
what they collect is, of course, money 
for value received—also more or less. 
The insurance companies, whose suc- 
cess is in some respects a pattern to 
us, have a slightly different problem. 
Much of their collections in the early 
years of the life of a policy presents 
problems similar to ours, but in the 
main insurance companies and societies 
collect on a moral compulsion, because 
of the loss entailed when members 
lapse. Friendly societies and trade 
unions are also on a different plane 
for each of these give specific value 
for money, and loss is entailed on the 
member when the member lapses. The 


nearest approach to the problem of the’ 


Labour Party is that of membership of 


the Methodist Churches, where class 
leaders collect the penny membership 
fees. 

The building up, therefore, of a 
great voluntary paying membership for 
political purposes presents problems 
that are in the main entirely new. But 
advice that can be given upon this 
subject is, fortunately, not altogether 
theoretical, and there can be no doubt 
to-day of the feasibility of the plan 
the Party has in view. In many con- 
stituencies great memberships have 
been built up and held for several 
years. And these memberships are 
increasing. The problems, therefore, 
have been locally solved. They are 
certainly solvable, 


Many Parties Have Solved It. 


We mentioned last month a consti- 
tuency which had increased its mem- 
bership income by {191 last year, and 
the membership now totalled 5,000. 
We mentioned another constituency, 
which had increased its membership by 
over 500, making a total of 3,327. We 
can present a long list of constituencies 
of memberships exceeding or approach- 
ing the latter figure, where the mem- 
bership has every appearance of soli- 
darity and permanency. We believe 
that more difficulties surround the 
building and retaining of the first 
thousand members than occur after- 
wards, for the simple reason, as has 
been proved, that membership in a 
sense is “catching,” and that example 
plays a tremendous part in making the 
habit we desire the people to form, i.e., 
that of regularly paying their weekly 
contribution to the Party. 

Leaving aside now the question of 
how to get members, one must con- 
centrate on destroying the lingering 
notion of some of our old comrades 
that “the Party,” as represented by the 
active workers, and the membership 
are virtually two distinct things, in- 
volving a situation which means that 
“the Party” has to cater for, collect 
from and handle, a new problem, and 
almost another body. It is just here 
that our problem differs from that of 
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the insurance companies. In these, the 
members do not, and are not expected 
to function. They appear in the 
picture merely as payers of contribu- 
tions. In our case the exact opposite 
is the case. What one really has to 
do is to see that membership carries 
itself; not that “God’s elect,’ or the 
older members of the Party are to carry 
some big new burden on their’ backs. 

Much was said and written last year 
regarding bringing new members into 
the life of the Party. Much more could 
yet be said and written on this subject, 
because the lesson has not entirely been 
learnt. Even with big memberships, 
we still hear of shortage of collectors, 
of overworked officers and so forth. 
What has been done to harness the 
new members? 


We do not believe that new mem- 
bers are likely to come along them- 
selves and offer for service. A mere 
casual invitation from a collector will 
not bring members along either. We 
much prefer that each new member, 
and each present member, should have 
presented to them a definite list of 
Party activities, some of them quite 
simple and unobtrusive so that every 
member has the opportunity of volun- 
eering for at least some trifling service. 


Inviting New Members To Function. 


This was a course we advocated a 
ong time ago and in our issue for 
December, 1932, we printed an admir- 
ible form used by the Reading Labour 
arty for the purpose indicated. If 
yur readers will look up this form they 
vill note that sixteen alternative activi- 
ies are enumerated, and we venture to 
uggest that only a minority of mem- 
ers given such a form will decide to 
lo nothing at all. Certainly, if a list 
f activities like this is presented to 
very member from time to time, a 
arge volume of voluntary service can 
esult. The form indicated does not 
nention the office of collector, because 
re presume Reading already had suffi- 
ient collectors, but we advise the 
ddition, because in most cases collec- 
yrs must be secured, not from the 
riginal persons in the Party, but out 
f the ranks of incoming members. 
acidentally we may repeat that Read- 
1g delivered three thousand of these 
yxms to their members and 970 were 
turned containing no fewer than 
850 promises for specified work. 


Here, then, is the first great oppor- 
nity for picturing to members the 


vision we desire them to imbibe of an 
active live movement, unitedly work- 
ing and moving towards its goal. But 
matters must not be left here. These 
activities must be made use’ of, not 
allowed to lie unanalysed and unseen 
in Party offices or secretaries’ homes. 

It will be found that many members’ 
offers are for unobtrusive service. 
They will not want to attend ward 
meetings, but those who will, should be 
given the opportunity, and if a mem- 
bership campaign has just resulted in 
some large new addition to the mem- 
bership, it is worth while arranging a 
social evening in conjunction with the 
ward meeting. This promotes that 
feeling of warmth and comradeship 
which is so essential in this matter. 

In other cases where members are 
coming in gradually but steadily, new 
members ought to be given a specially 
warm and personal invitation to meet- 
ings, and the person responsible for 
their introduction should not neglect 
(nor overdo) the little necessary nurs- 
ing which is sometimes desirable. 


Dealing With Collectors. 

Of the problems of collecting, one 
could write pages, but the essential 
thing is that collectors should be called 
together and given definite instructions 
and advice. Especially should it be 
urged upon them that the work of 
collecting should be regularly done, 
and inability to collect should be 
immediately notified to some central 
officer. Collectors should never be 
given very many members to collect 
from if the system is that of voluntary 
collectorship, and if it is that of paid 
collectorship, paid collectors should not 
be burdened with offices which inter- 
fere with their doing the work for 
which they are paid. 

The use of the Party’s collectors’ 
books tends to regularise the whole 
question of collecting. Instructions are 
given, and the work of book-keeping 
simplified. This is essential, and 
collectors ought to have their books 
supplied to them ready written up. 
This means that other volunteers in 
the Party should be prepared to attend 
at a suitable place some night for 
writing-up purposes. We get plenty of 
volunteers for this work at election 
times—it is just as necessary in between 
elections. 

If our advice is followed regarding 
giving opportunities to. members to 
function, there will be no less of the 
present shortage of collectors. And it 
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is imperative that there should always 
be a proportion of collectors who have 
no special rounds of their own, but who 
will be prepared to step into the place 
of those who notify that they are un- 
able in any week, or at any time to do 
their own rounds. 


December, 1932 


The following is the list of sixteen 
activities set before members by the 
Reading L.P. and referred to above: — 

1. Distribute a reasonable number 
of leaflets monthly in my street. 

2. Address envelopes and/or record 
cards in my home. 

3. Address or fold in election com- 
mittee rooms. 

4. Show a placard (20in. x 30in.) in 
my garden where it will be seen by 
passers-by. 

5. Notify the General Secretary of 
the names and addresses of any per- 
sons who might join the Party if 
approached. 

6. Take office as a Street Steward to 
maintain contact between the Party 
and all members in a given street. 


7. Act as a Steward at public meet- 
ings and Party social functions. 

8. Display a card in my window at 
election times. 

g. Sell literature at public meetings. 

10. Assure the success of outdoor 
meetings by helping to form an audi- 
ence round the platform at the com- 
mencement of the meeting. 

11. Call on electors at election times 
to ensure that an accurate record of 
Labour voters is secured. 

12. Call on electors on polling day to 
see that their votes are recorded. 

13. Hold myself at the disposal of 
the Party for service of any kind in 
the event of emergency or the need for 
speedy action. 

14. If my house is sufficiently near 
a polling both, to offer a room to the 
Party as a committee room. 

15. Act as a distributor for the 
“Reading Citizen.” 

16. In the event of additional officers 
being required in my ward association 
or women’s section I am prepared to 
offer my services and endeavour to 
become =n efficient officer of the Party. 


Reprinted from “L.O.” June, 1933- 


Outdoor Meetings and Campaigns 


The season for outdoor meetings is 
with us, and now is the time for Local 
Parties to take the opportunity of 
silencing the croaker who complains 
that Labour has grown respectable and 
is now afraid of outdoor work. 


It is quite true that in many places 
conditions have changed, and _histori- 
cal pitches are no more. But the out- 
door meeting is still as effective as 
ever if properly organised, and to-day 
Parties should be taking cognisance of 
new conditions and making their 
plans accordingly. 


There is a great deal to be said for 
the regular weekly outdoor meeting, 
held at the same time and place, if 
pitches are available, but where park- 
ing places, bus stations and traffic has 
made the old stands impossible, we 
strongly advise a transference of 
activities into the by-streets, where it 
is possible to hold meetings fairly un- 
disturbed. These meetings, however, 
should be shorter meetings, and in 


this way three or four streets may be 
covered in one night. 

Notwithstanding everything to be 
said in favour of regular weekly meet- 
ings it must be confessed that as time 
goes on the attendance of workers 
from one’s own Party slackens. And 
what is the good of a crowd unless 
workers are there to take the collec- 
tion, to sell literature and to make 
members—not to mention the onus 
that rests upon them of forming the 
nucleus of a crowd at the beginning 
of a meeting? 

An alternative plan would be 
holding from time to time a special 
week’s campaign of outdoor meetings. 
This way of rallying one’s forces and 
concentrating one’s efforts has a great 
deal in its favour. Outdoor meetings 


should always be advertised in some. 


way, but the regular weekly meeting is 
unfortunately generally allowed to 
advertise itself, for the reason that 
continued advertisement proves too 
expensive. 


—— 
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A special week’s campaign usually 
permits of extensive advertisement 
which is immediately reproductive, 
Such a special campaign has the fur- 
ther advantage of attracting better 
speakers, and of arousing more 
Interest among one’s own Party. 

The object of outdoor meetings 
should never be merely to sow seed 
by the way side. Much good is often 
done by the sale of pamphlets to 
passers-by who never even stop to 
listen. The making of new members 
should be an indispensable object of 
each meeting. That means member- 
ship forms, and membership cards, 


_and somebody ready to do the enrol- 


“against 


ment. One Division boldly announce 
on its advertisements the following 
message, and it strikes the right note: 
“AT EACH OF THESE MEETINGS 
WE SHALL DEAL WITH LABOUR’S 
POLICY. QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED, AND WE SHALL 
ENROL NEW MEMBERS.” 


Preparation for an outdoor meeting 
demands the provisions of a proper 


platform. Soap boxes and chairs 
should be taboo; a specially made 
platform is far superior. Cars have 


the disadvantage that people will lean 
them and youngsters will 
scratch them. A lorry, if it can be 
obtained, has the advantage of being 
more commodious and of providing 
room for literature. 

Door-to-door invitations to _ the 
meeting made in the neighbourhood 
are valuable feeders. A display of 
Party colours is worth while, and 
what is also worth while is an attempt 
to keep the meeting quiet so that the 
speaker need not shout himself 
hoarse, and so prove an objection in 
the neighbourhood. Our own members 
can often assist in this matter by 
giving attention instead of creating 
hubbub by side conversations. 

In a short meeting one collection 
should be made. At a long meeting 
the boxes should go round at least 
fwice. 


BEVERIDGE 


The “Daily Herald” for July. 21st 
contained the following :— 

Now, a catch-phrase is not neces- 
sarily dishonest or untrue. 

We do want social security. We do 
want implementation of the Beveridge 
Plan. 


But let us beware of believing that 
the complete Open Sesame to social 
security is contained in Sir William’s 
proposals for family allowances and’ 
funeral benefits, medical services and 
pensions, 


Man cannot live by Beveridge alone. 


Beveridge’s recommendations, even if 
the Government carried them out to 
the last letter, would be worthless 
unless they were linked up with a very 
much wider policy — a world-wide 
policy of economic co-operation. 


Thus is the lesson which the “Labour 
Organiser” gave on the publication of 
the Beveridge proposals bearing fruit. 


This paper was the first to make 
those self-same criticisms, though our 
article, ““A Cold Douche for Half-a- 
Loaf Socialists” was not welcomed in 
every quarter. To-day there are few 
Socialists who would not agree with 
the view which we expressed. 

Social security is not Socialism, and 
we, at any rate, are not prepared to 
accept it as a substitute. Nor, indeed, 
is Social security, co-called, necessarily 
a step towards Socialism; indeed, it 
might be quite otherwise. 

It is this truth which should be 
pressed home by Labour men and 
women, otherwise, at some future date, 
we may bitterly regret a too enthusi- 
astic support of a very small measure 
of the justice for which Socialism 
stands. 


The Barnet “Labour Review,” now in 
its eighth year of publication, is one of 
the few duplicated journals which 
maintain a high standard of interest 
and which presents to readers with each 
issue a really varied and instructive 
menu. 

From this month’s issue we note that 
there is a Barnet Group of the Wood- 
craft Folk. The Group meets each 
week and consists of children between 
the ages of 9 and 14. The activities of 
the Group cover training in first-aid, 
handicrafts, music and dramatics, 
physical training and, of course, Wood- 
craft Lore. The Group aims at teach- 
ing the children to think and to act 
democratically and to avoid reliance on 
a leader. How we wish some Labour 
M.P.’s were Woodcraft Folk. Is it too 
late to toddle round in shorts? 
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Art Thou Weary? 
Art Thou Languid? 
Art Thou Sore Distressed? 


Long experience has shown us that 
Local Labour Parties, like individuals, 
suffer from many ills and ailments. 
Parties are, of course, “bodies” (indi- 
vidually we may refer to them as “the 
body”), and their attributes are often 
only too truly human. 

The “Labour Organiser,” whose 
business it has been for so long to 
feel the pulse and prescribe for Local 
Parties, has induced a _ well-known 
Labour practitioner to set down a few 
of the commoner complaints which 
affect our Movement, together with 
some suggested remedies for same. 
We do not guarantee a complete cure 
for every patient. Indeed, in some 
cases “complications” set in, making 
a cure slow and difficult. Several of 
the treatments prescribed below are 
then necessary. We do, however, 
guarantee that all the prescriptions 
given are perfectly harmless, that 
they contain no noxious ingredients, 
and that the taking of some by any 
Party will in no wise prejudice its 
health—on the contrary, a normally 
healthy svstem will benefit by the 
application cf any of the cures pre- 
scribed. 


NERVES. 

Symptoms: This is essentially a town 
disease, and is more commonly found 
among Borough Parties than in County 
Divisions. The symptoms are a cer- 
tain jumpiness in the decisions of the 
Party; quarrelsome and  querulous 
proceedings at meetings; frequent 
challenges of chairmen’s decisions; 
rescinding of resolutions; a general 
distrust of Party leaders and Party 
policy; censures of officials and Head 
Office, followed almost always by a 
falling off in membership and general 
listlessness (which see). 

Cure: A doctor should be called in 
immediately in the person of. the 
Regional Officer of the Labour Party. 
Acceptance of his paternal advice 
may benefit the patient, but certain 
members of the body may require 
severe chastisement, which should be 
administered with kindness and firm- 


ness. The “socialist spirit” is recom- 
mended as a certain aid to recovery, 
but care is required as to the manner 
in which this is introduced to the 
body. If the doctor is himself im- 
pregnated with this valuable elixir, 
the effect is perceptible on the patient. 

Attempts should be made to ad- 
minister the remedy by the introduc- 
tion of speakers who can emphasise 
the altruistic side of Socialism, and 


evince comradely interest in the 
patient. Strong doses of spirit in the 
form of aggressive and _ critical 


speakers are to be avoided. 

The diet may be varied by induc- 
ing the patient to partake of “cabinet 
pudding.” This should be taken for 
the unusual purpose of a corrective 
(rather than as a sweet or a sweetener) 
and certain members of the Government 
are indicated as ingredients. 


YELLOW JAUNDICE. 

Symptoms: A yellowing of the body 
which may be interpreted as a sign 
of the influence of ultra-right-wing 
germs in the system. The complaint is 
commonest in districts with a number 
of elected representatives, dependent on 
a mass vote, which has been built up 
on Trades Union instincts rather than 
on Socialist propaganda. It is almost 
always accompanied by weakness of the 
body as represented by the official 
Party and an irritation in certain 
places occasioned by the stings of 
local “Reds” who are attempting an 
elementary cure. 

Cure: That wonderful elixir — the 
“socialist spirit.” The body is suffer- 
ing from a want of rich red cor- 
puscles, though these must be induced 
from inside and can rarely be trans- 
planted on the body from an outside 
source. The patient should be induced 
to listen to speakers who can explain 
in simple terms the Socialist ideal 
and the policy of the Labour Party. 
Frequent doses are necessary, and 
special attention should be given to 
the Council Group who would benefit 
by -attendance at Educational and 
Policy Conferences, Suitable literature 
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should be circulated among the tank 
and file, among whom a quick cure is 
70 be expected. The Council Group, 
however, will require a _ substantial 
amount of nursing before convalesc- 
ence sets in; this may be hastened by 
healthy associations, and if practic- 
able, by a visit from Labour Council- 
lors from a progressive town. 

; _ FLATULENCE. 
Symptoms: This complaint affects 
sertdin members of the body rather 
han the body itself. Unlike the well- 
snown complaint which patent medi- 
cines so abundantly cater for, this 
rouble, when evidenced among Local 
Parties, is less distressing to the per- 
on afflicted than to his neighbours. 
mdeed it is they who are the real 
ufferers. 

A windy comrade or a_ windy 
peaker, is a downright abomination. 
The complaint is evidenced by a desire 
oO speak on every possible occasion, 
ind generally to express the wrong 
entiments, and those which have the 
nost disturbing effect on others. In 
imple cases the complaint may 
mount to no more than a superfluity 
f verbosity, or the ability to express at 
nordinate length what might have 
een said in a sentence. 

Cure: In the Middle Ages a _ too 
squacious guid-wife had a dose of the 
Jucking Stool, but we dare not advo- 
ate such medieval treatment here. 
it the same time treatment for this 
omplaint involves a certain degree of 
arshness on the part of those who 
dminister it, besides a genuine 
ttempt at self-cure on the part of the 
erson afflicted. 

Where the disease is prevalent in a 
arty, it is a healthy thing to limit all 
peeches to three minutes, and of 
purse never to permit two speeches on 
ne subject. The sufferer soon dis- 
overs that he is compelled to say what 
important in a brief compass of time, 
nd the habit once formed by compul- 
on will ultimately grow upon him. 


PARALYSIS. 

Symptoms: By no means an un- 
ymmon complaint, and a serious one 
that. It mav affect either the whole 
»dy or parts thereof. The symptoms 
ean entire cessation of activities; 
e stagnation of membership, and 
ren a refusal to take medicine in the 
ay of speakers or other aid proffered 
y the Labour Party. 


w 


Cure: Galvanic treatment is, of 
course, the ideal one if it can be 
applied, but to galvanise a dead Party 
into life needs a General Election when 
the cure is probably too late. More 
often, unfortunately, the surgeon’s 
knife must be applied, and the dead 
thing cut away entirely so that a new 
part may grow. We have known few 
cases where recovery has been made 
without a surgical operation. 

When paralysis is the trouble, one 
must abandon hope of self-cure by the 
present members, and endeavours to 
save the patient must concentrate on 
finding new blood of exceptional 
vitality. The old tbody may in time 
help in forming an attractive back- 
ground, but new parts are needed. 


BLOOD PRESSURE. 

Symptoms: This too is mostly a 
town disease, and a symptom of the 
strenuous life. It is frequently accom- 
panied by indigestion, or the mal- 
assimilation of Socialist food. The 
symptoms are a general kicking over 
the traces; an inability to settle 
down to routine work; impatience of 
planning and ordered methods; and 
a general tendency to consider that 
the whole Movement is going too slow. 

Practitioners may differ in their 
diagnosis of this complaint. It is often 
treated as simple indigestion and 
ascribed to too rich a diet. Communist 
doctrines and the reading of ill- 
balanced literature are frequently the 
cause of the complaint. The patient 
develops impatience and disbelief in 
his own Party and policy and acquires 
the unfortunate habit of attacking 
friends rather than foes. A burning 
sense of injustice consumes his whole 
being, and instead of soberly planning 
to fight the evils he sees he suffers 
from frequent fits bordering on 
apoplexy which leave the body. ex- 
hausted and unable to accomplish even 
light tasks. 

Cure: A simple diet, please. The 
Party which suffers as we have de- 
scribed nearly always thirsts for semi- 
Communist speakers, who only make 
the condition worse. We do not re- 
commend the use of antidotes in the 
way of right-wing speakers, because 
of the reactions on the patient and the 
possibility of exciting him still further. 

We recommend insistence on doses 
of simple Labour propaganda. The 
patient’s thirst for condiments must be 
curbed, while at the same time every 
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endeavour should be made to give the 
Party, and through that the individual, 
something to do, Absorption in doing 
something for Socialism, i.e., making 
members or-distributing literature, is a 
fine and healthy exercise. It benefits 
“the body” and the mind, and while 
denying opportunities for “over-eat- 
ing” it gives time for the assimilation 
of healthy Labour diet. 


pam : 
ANAEMIA—LISTLESSNESS— 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 

Symptoms: These three complaints 
are so commonly seen together that 
they may be said to be symptoms one 
of another. Indeed, one complaint is 
rarely seen without the others, 

The symptoms are a_ slackening 
down of effort, a flabbiness and weak- 
ness in all parts of the body, and 
general unhealthiness of the whole 
system. 

Cure: Once again that wonderful 
elixir—the Socialist spirit. The rich 
red corpuscles are absent. Ordinarily 
no rapid cure is to be expected, for 
the symptoms are generally well 
advanced, and the complaint pervades 
the whole Division. 

The causes of this complaint must 
be sought for, and they are not always 
readily perceptible. Socialist —_pro- 
paganda may have been taken in 
great quantities, but it may be found 
that the patient has developed a lack 
of the power of assimiliation, and the 
digestive apparatus has been weakened. 
In most cases all the organs are out of 
sorts and incapable of functioning. The 
patient leads a miserable existence. 

In seeking for the causes examine 
carefully the bones of the body. In 
other words, the structure on which 
the Party is built. We have discovered 
anaemia in a body which strangely 
enough never had any-skeleton at all. 
In other words, the body was just held 
together by some loose sort of bond, 
but no rules or constitution existed. 
A structure fundamentally weak and 
unworkable is a common contributory 
to these diseases. ; 

Next examine the head of the. body, 
i.e., the secretary, chairman and local 
leaders. The head is sure to be pretty 
bad; sometimes thick, sometimes soft, 
but anyway, precious little good at all. 
The surgeon may very well come in 
here. But if an operation is contem- 
plated one must find another head. 
This is the real trouble. The parts are 


sometimes obstinate to remove. But 
having found at least one person who: 
will temporarily serve as a head, or a 
centre, the real cure begins. 3 

Absolute insistence on order, system — 
and regular habits is _ essential. 
Anaemic Parties meet just when the 
Secretary or Chairman thinks fit—not 
regularly. Accounts are badly kept, 
or not kept at all. Summonses to 
meetings go out anyhow; affiliations — 
and delegateship are not looked atter, — 
and recruitment of members probably 
never attempted at all; if it zs done 
it is generally attempted without a 
system, and in the most stupid possible — 
manner, 

An anaemic Party requires new 
blood. The new head cannot do this 
job without the patient’s own aid. 
Therefore insist that between one 
meeting and another at least a few 
people, not old disgusted members, but 
new people entirely, shall be visited 
and invited to join the Party. Don’t 
ask for too much. If there are six 
people left in the Party, don’t ask for 
twenty persons to be visited. Go down 
to twelve—two apiece—or lower still. 
One would be satisfied if only four 
persons are visited, if one can be sure 
that another four will be visited after 
the next meeting, and so on. It is this 
steady infusion of new blood which 
alone will alter the system. | 

The prevalence of anaemia and 
general debility is no indication of lack 
of Socialist propaganda. Indeed like 
a child who wastes food the patient 
may have had too plentiful a spread, 
and be inclined to turn up his nose at 
a diet of speakers a hungry body would 
jump at. Nevertheless, a normal diet 
and no more should be continued, and 
new members in particular should be 
encouraged to partake of this food. 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


candidate before inclusion upon the 
panel has to be interviewed and 
assessed accordingly, for that side of 
our organisation must be of the finest 
material if we are to get the best 
results. : 

So we stand, with only three Parties 
not affiliated (and this through the re-’ 
sults of enemy action). Our affiliation 
fees to Head Office clear and a good 
cash balance in hand. 

Like the phoenix. we have risen from 
our ashes—to serve. 


} 


. 
. ‘ 
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Putting a County Federation 
on its Feet 


County Federations so often find 
their difficulties almost insuperable 
that the following account of the work 
of the Essex Federation will be read 
with interest. We are indebted to the 
Secretary, Mr. G. A. H. Starr, for the 
following : — 

The war period was, according to 
the prophets, a time when any effort 
at reorganisation would be a waste of 
energy, yet refusing to accept this as 
justification for giving up the struggle 
we went to work, 

To start with, an organisation had to 
be revived, a machine had to. be 
created. We looked around; our 
greatest problems were connected with 
finance.. Affiliation fees were in a bad 
State of arrear and requests for them 
could not, we felt, be made for them 
until we had justified ourselves. 

The first thing then was to let our 
constituencies know of our active exis- 
tence. Circulars, it was felt, would 
mot have the desired effect, so the 
oflicers spent many weeks making 
visits to the various Parties, with two 
objects in view: (1) To advise them 
of our re-birth; (2) to gain an under- 
standing of the difficulties with which 
they had to contend, for it was felt 
that upon this understanding we could 
build co-operation. ; 

Mere mention of these facts cannot 
of themselves in any way be indicative 
of the tremendous amount of work 
that this involved. Suffice it to say, 
that by now it was necessary for the 
Executive Committee to meet every 
month in order to keep abreast with 
the work in hand. At the end of 
1940 we looked back upon a year of 
=xtremely hard work, but happy in the 
knowledge of accomplishment. 

. 1941. A new year and new prospects. 
We now had an organisation that we 
were anxious to put to the test. One 
of the matters before us was the ques- 
‘ion of the Re-Distribution of Parlia- 
mentary Seats, and a committee was set 
1p to undertake a review of the whole 
matter. This was, our first major effort 
and greatly encouraged we were by 
the reception of our 6 pp. report. Meet- 
ngs were arranged in several consti- 
uencies, the officers attending in order 
o explain the ramifications of the 
-eport. Now we knew that our efforts 
hhowed signs of success. Thus en- 
-ouraged, another committee came into 


being, this time to study Reconstruc- 
tion problems for our machine must 
not be thrown out of gear by the un- 
expected. By now the burden of 
finance was slightly easier, and, by 
using this as a gauge we measured our 
usefulness. 

The terrific bombing to which parts 
of the county had been subject made 
its effect shown in many ways, disrupt- 
ing constituency life and the abandon- 
ment of meetings. Yet in spite of this, 
we still developed, not one Federation 
meeting had, been abandoned through 
euemy action. The Federation was now 
beccming a household word in the 
Party. 

By now it was no longer possible or 
necessary for visits to be made to 
Parties in order that they should know 
of our existence, for they not only 
knew us but looked to us for guidance. 
Time was now our problem, almost 
every week-end and sometimes week 
nights (this in spite of distances and 
difficulties of travel) it was necessary 
to meet for business. Things were so 
much better that a committee had to 
deal with matters of finance, for apart 
from the payment of affiliation fees that 
were now nearly roo per cent., dona- 
tions were also being made to express 
appreciation, these to the extent of £5 
in several instances. We were loth to 
dispense with the personal contacts 
that we had made, so to overcome this 
the issue of a bi-monthly news-sheet 
was commenced, dealing with matters 
of current interest from the County 
Council and Party angle. 

The geographical nature of Essex 
makes for difficulties in local govern- 
ment, for that area adjacent to London 
is almost as London, and has little in 
common with the rural areas. The 
solution was found in the formation of 
a Municipal Consultative Committee. 
Through this channel it is possible for 
all Labour Groups to have representa- 
tion upon a committee that deals with 
problems that are fundamentally the 
same but of different application. This 
means of mutual discussion serves a 
useful purpose and is of great value. 

Lastly, but not least, comes the 
Standing Joint Committee with the 
Essex Federation of Trades Councils. 


‘This body, it was felt, had much in 
common with us. and so we arranged 


to face mutual problems jointly. <A 


‘point that must not be forgotten is our 


method in supplying the County Coun- 
cil. Group with candidates. Every 
(Concluded on Page 12) 
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LABOUR PARTY LIST OF D.L.P. ALTERATIONS 


inge®, Description Name of Organisation 


B24 CD Stalybridge & Hyde 
Dak, 

B189 CD Clitheroe D.L.P. 

Lait CD Loughborough D.L.P. 


E254 BD Lambeth North D.L.P. 


E258/9 DB Paddington B.L.P. and 
tes 

E259 BD Paddington South 
D.L.P. 

A320 CD Hexham D.L.P. 


D383 SB Hastings D.L.P. 


J579 CD Clackmannan and West 
Stirlingshire D.L.P. 
Ks585/6 U Oxford University L.P. 


Present Secretary and Address 


Mr. J. T. Jackson, 43, Vaudrey Street, 
Stalybridge, Cheshire. 

Tue Secretary, 69, Burnley Road, 
Padiham, Lancs. J 

Coun. W. R. Banner, “Conigree,” 
Park Lane, Sutton Bonnington, 
Loughborough. Loughborough 2159. 

Mrs. E. L. Botrz, 179, Kennington 
Road, London, S.E.11. Tel.: Reliance 
1816. 

Mrs. V. Kenyon, 28, Bridstow Place, 
London, W.2. 

Mrs. L. LAWRENCE, 43, Princes Square, 
London, W.2. 

Miss M. E. Fieminc, W.L.A. Hostel, 
Haydon Bridge, Hexham, Northum- 
berland. | 

Mr. R. J. Philip Law, Ghyllstead, St. 
Helens Down, Hastings, Sussex. 

Mr. W. McGinnis, 1, Castle Terrace, 
Denny, Stirlingshire. 

Mr. G. D. N. Worswick, 62b, High 
Street, Oxford. 


Churchill Refuses 


No Votes for Conscripted 
Youth 


A few days after our last issue, in 
which we raised the matter of the 
enfranchisement of the under-age 
groups conscripted by the Government, 
a question was put to Mr, Churchill on 
the matter. We regret that this matter 
was not raised by a Labour M.P. and 
that it was left to Mr. Mander, Liberal 
M.P. for Wolverhampton East, to ask 
for this measure of justice. The 
reactionary character and outlook of 
the present Government was well 
emphasised by Mr. Churchill’s curt 
refusal to reduce the age qualification. 

What we should like to know is how 
- Labour is going to take this matter. 
A Coalition Government in the last war 
made no bones about enfranchising 
servicemen at 19. Just as in the matter 
of servicemen’s pensions, the Govern- 
ment of 1918 was more liberal in out- 
look than the present mean and Con- 
servative Cabinet. Yet Labour had 
very small representation therein. 
Labour was not an “equal partner.” 

We have the right to ask if the 
Labour partner is going to let Mr. 
Churchill have his own way in this 
matter and why? Mr. Churchill was 
a member of the Government which 


conceded this right in 1918. What are 
the reasons for refusal now? 

Is Mr. Churchill going to say that 
the experiment of 1918 was a failure? 
Is he going to say that the conscripts 
of the present day have less judgment 
and less justice on their side than the 
conscripts of 25 years ago? Is he going 
to say that youth is not to be trusted 
to vote, though they can be trusted to 
snatch the chestnuts out of the fire for 
the culpable old men and women who 
blundered the nations into war? 

Let us say this: That one of the 
most serious signs of the times is the 
lack of interest in elections; the grow- 
ing disbelief in politics and politicians; 
the cynicism of the younger generation 
in particular to politics and all that 
pertains to them. And when we have 
a public in this frame of mind Parlia- 
mentary institutions are up against a 
fundamental threat and so is Demo- 
cracy. 

The voting of our young conscripts 
at the next election would tend to make 
the young new nation politically con- 
scious. It might provide a glorious 
opportunity. But deny youth the right 
to partake in all the big decisions that 
have to be made and youth will make 
an end of the fools who think they can 
do this with impunity. “4 

Let Labour ,at any rate, be right on 
this issue. We do but demand justice. 
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_ Partial Redistribution 

Mr. H. Morrison, Home Secretary, 
replying in the Commons on 22 July 
to Sir Reginald Blair (C., Hendon) and 
Mr. Parker (Lab., Romford), stated that 
since the last distribution of Parlia- 

_mentary seats took place in 1918 there 
have been large changes in the distri- 
bution of population. In some con- 

_Stituencies the population has been 
greatly reduced. In other places the 
population has doubled and in some 
places even trebled and quadrupled. 

On the principle, therefore, that each 
vote recorded shall, as far as possible, 
command an: equal share of representa- 
tion in the House of Commons the case 
for a scheme of redistribution is estab- 
lished. 

The Departmental Committee on 
electoral machinery, which included 
representatives of the main political 
parties, recommended that Parliament, 
while taking the necessary steps to cor- 
rect the maldistribution now existing, 
should also make permanent provision 
for adjusting constituencies to future 
changes in the distribution of popula- 
tion. 

The Government propose to submit 
to Parliament legislation to give effect 
to the Committee’s recommendations. 
In such legislation it is proposed to set 
out the general principles on which any 
scheme of redistribution should be 
based to provide for the appointment 
of Boundary Commissioners charged 
with the duty of preparing schemes. 

x * * 


Our only comment here is that 
“equal partnership” once again pro- 
duces the customary result, ie., the 
triumph of the predominant partner. 
And it is a Labour Minister who turns 
down the Labour Minority report, 
against Partial Redistribution. Thus 
we (and they) progress. 


D.L.P. Keeps Affiliation Fees 
(Reprinted from “L.O.” Feb., 1933) 


Question: Can our Divisional Party, 
by resolution, rob us of our share of 
membership contributions? Our Local 
Party is, according to the rule, entitled 
to fifty per cent. of all affiliation fees 
paid to the Divisional Party. Nothing 
has been returned to us for last year, 
and at the last meeting of the D.L.P. 
a resolution was passed deciding to 
keep the whole of the affiliation fees for 


1932. We ourselves have regularly paid 
our proportion to the Divisional Party 


of individual members’ contributions, 


and the resolution I have named seems 
to us to be entirely out of order. 

Answer: Knowing nothing of the 
difficulties and circumstances of the 
Divisional Party in question, nor of the 
resources of the Local Labour Party, to 
which our friend belongs, we hesitate 
to give advice which may add to the 
complications of the Divisional Party, . 
or serve as food for argument in the 
controversy that is taking place. We 
would advise our friends to consult the 
Regional Officer for their area and ask 
him to intervene and suggest some 
settlement of the matter. 

We know of cases where Divisional 
Parties have accepted heavy responsi- 
bilities and have been bound to ask for 
some special consideration in this 
matter from Local Parties, and gener- 
ally such consideration has been 
accorded. In some cases, Divisional 
Parties have been wholely, or nearly so, 
dependent upon affiliation fees for their 
income, while the Local Parties have 
been able to organise functions which 
have given them a substantial income. 
In other constituencies the reverse 
situation has obtained, and obviously 
one could not say without knowing 
more of the facts whether in this case 
the Divisional Labour Party has been 
justified in its request. 

On the point as to whether a reso- 
lution of the Divisional Party can bind 
the Local Parties, we would say that 
that is not quite, the proper way of 
dealing with the matter. If either the 
Divisional Party or the Local Parties 
are to forego their proper share of 
income, resolutions acceding to the 
matter should be forthcoming from 
both sides. We have known several 
cases, however, where the matter has 
been dealt with as in this case, but we 
have advised proper negotiation and 
agreement. Let us again emphasise, 
however, that we do not wish this 
expression of opinion to be used as an 
argument in the controversy. Our 
friends should get together and appre- 
ciate whatever difficulties confront the 
Party—Divisional or Local. 


DEATH OF MR. A. MURRAY 

It is with profound regret that we 
learn, while in the press, of the sudden 
death of Mr. Alex. Murray, Labour 
Agent, Clitheroe, Lancs. 


LABOUR’S 
RECONSTRUCTION PAMPHLETS 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW SOCIETY 


Price 3d. per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 4d. 
12 copies, 2/6; 50 copies, 8/-; 100 copies, 15/- 


LABOUR LOOKS AHEAD 


Price 1d, per copy. Post free: 1 copy, 2d. 
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